Nger ian People and Cult ure 


Ngeria has more than 300 et hnic gr oups with diver se languages, cult ure and beliefs, 
but is predominant ly divided int o three maj or et hnic gr oups, Hausa, Igbo and Yor uba. 
Hst or ically, t her e was in Nger ia unt il t he amalgamat ion in BY t her ef or e bef or e t hen 
t her e were empir es where villages came under; t hese ar e Songhai Empir es consist ing 
maj or ly of the nort hern st at es, the Oyo Empire holding t he sout h- west fort andthe 
Benin Empir e for t he Sout h- east . 


Long before 1500 much of modern- Ngeria was divided into states identified with 
cont empor ary ethnic groups. These early st at es included the Yoruba kingdoms, t he 
Igbo Kingdom of Ni, the Edo State kingdom of Benin, the Hausa cities, and Nupe. 
Additionally numerous small states to the west and south of Lake Chad were 
absor bed or displaced in t he course of the expansion of Kanem, which was cant er ed 
to the northeast of Lake Chad. Bornu, initially the western province of Kanem, 
became independent in the late “th century. Œ her states probably exist ed but the 
absence of archaeological data prevents accurate dating. In the southeast, the 
earliest Igbo st ate was Ni which emer ged in 900 AD. Despit e it s relat ively small size 
geogr aphically it is consider ed t he cr adle of Igbo cult ur e. 


These kingdoms developed in t he cont ext of the trans- Saharan slave trade, but t hey 
peaked in power in the late Bth century, thriving on the At lant ic slave trade due to 
the great demand for slaves by the European colonies. During and after the 
Napoleonic period, the western powers gradually abolished slavery, which led to a 
collapse in demand and consequent ly a decline of the West African empires, and t he 
gradual increase of western influence during the Pth century (the "Scramble for 
Africa"), in the case of Ngeria concluding with the British protectorates of 
Nort her n and Sout her n Nger ia in 200. 


The Polit ical Inst it ut ion 


The maint enance of law and order in society const it utes the major demand in the 
efficient use of traditional political power. Government in whatever form is 
expect ed to provide the management, direction and control required for efficient 
law and or der. 


In the traditional political system, two paramount systems can be ident ified: t he 
monar chical and non- monar chical. What is import ant t o emphasise in t he t wo is t hat 
they are a mixed-bag in contents and contexts in the political system. It may 
descr ibe a kingdom (monar chy), republican (st at eless) or city- st at e. The capacity of 
the political system is to enter into socio political and economic relations with 
ot her neighbour s. This becomes an import ant issue in t r adit ional polit ical pr act ices. 


As we have not ed ear lier, we ident ify the nuclear family as the smaller unit of social 
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and polit ical or ganisat ion. This is in the sense t hat the oldest male family member is 
conferred with the title as head of a family unit. In this capacity, he controls the 
political, economic affairs and the fortunes of family members. Besides, he is 
r egar ded as t he cust odian of t he family t r adit ion and ancest ral cult s. In ibis posit ion, 
he act s as t he int er mediar y bet ween t he family's ancest or s and t he living member s. 


At the village level (based on ext ended family struct ure) the family is fused into a 
larger village polit ical st ate. This is because, the village is regarded as a state, and 
each is independent of each other. And by this arrangement, each village st ate 
maint ains its territorial independence, tolerating no interference in its internal 
affairs. Also, recognising no other authority except the one within its territorial 
boundar y. 


Songhai Empir e 


The Songhai state has exist ed in one form or another for over a thousand years, if 
one traces its rulers from the settlement of Gao to Songhai's vassal st at us under 
t he Mali Empir e t o it s cont inuat ion in Nger as t he Dendi Kingdom. 


The Songhai is thought to have settled at Gao as early as 800 CE, but did not est ablish 
the city as t heir capit al unt il t he Tt h cent ury, during t he r eign of Dia Kossoi. 


Sonny Ali was cr edit ed t o have founded, est ablished and enriched t he empir e t hr ough 
his brut ality and tyranny, but his successor Askia Mohammed Ture (also known as 
Askia the G eat) is said to have influenced the empire with his Islamic religion t hus 
the dominance of t he religion t o t he empir e. 


At its peak, the Songhai city of Timbukt u became a thriving cult ural and commer cial 
cent re. Arab, It alian, and Jewish mer chant s all gat her ed for trade. Arevival of Islamic 
scholar ship also took place at the university in Timbuktu. However, Timbukt u was 
but one of a myriad of cities throughout the empire. By 600, the Songhai Empire 
cover ed over 14 million squar e kilomet res. 


Economy 


Economic trade exist ed t hr oughout the Empire, due to the st anding army st at ioned 
in the provinces. Central to the regional economy were independent gold fields. The 
Jilla (merchants) would form partnerships, and the state would protect these 
merchants and the port cities of the Nger. It was a very strong trading kingdom, 
known for it s product ion of practical crafts as well as religious art ef act s. 


The Songhai economy was based on a clan system. The clan a person belonged to 
ultimately decided one’s occupation. The most common were metalworkers, 
fisher men, and car pent ers. Lower caste participant s consist ed of mostly non- farm 
working immigrants, who at times were provided special privileges and held high 
posit ions in societ y. At the top were noblemen and direct descendant s of t he or iginal 
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Songhai people, followed by freemen and traders. At the bot tom were war capt ives 
and Eur opean slaves obligat ed t o labour, especially in farming. James Ason descr ibes 
the labour system as resembling modern day unions, with the Empire possessing 
craft guilds that consist ed of various mechanics and art isans. 


Criminal j ust ice 


Criminal j ustice in Songhai was based mainly, if not entirely, on Islamic principles, 
especially during the rule of Askia Muhammad. In addit ion to this was the local gadis, 
whose responsibility was to maintain order by following Sarva law under Islamic 
dominat ion, accor ding to the Qur'an. An addit ional gadi was noted as a necessity in 
order to settle minor disput es bet ween immigrant merchant s. Kings usually did not 
judge a defendant; however, under special cir cumst ances, such as acts of treason, 
they felt an obligation to do so and thus exert their authority. Results of a trial 
were announced by the "t own crier" and punishment for most trivial crimes usually 
consist ed of conf iscat ion of merchandise or even imprisonment, since var ious prisons 
exist ed t hr oughout the Empir e!” 


Q@dis worked at the local level and wer e posit ioned in import ant trading t owns, such 
as Timbukt u and Dj enné. The Qadi was appoint ed by t he king and dealt with common- 
law misdemeanour s accor ding t o Sharia law. The Qadi also had t he power to grant a 
par don or offer refuge. The Assara- munidios, or "enf or cer s" wor ked along t he lines of 
a police commissioner whose sole duty was to execute sentencing. Jurists were 
mainly composed of those represent ing the academic communit y; professors were 
often not ed as t aking administ r at ive posit ions wit hin the Empire and many aspir ed 
tobe gadis. 


Gover nment 


Upper classes in society convert ed to Islam while lower classes oft en cont inued to 
follow tradit ional religions. Ser mons emphasized obedience t o t he king. Timbukt u was 
the educat ional capit al. Sonni Ali est ablished a syst em of government under the r oyal 
court, later to be expanded by Askia Muhammad, which appoint ed governors and 
mayor s t o preside over local tribut ary st at es, sit uat ed ar ound t he Nger valley. Local 
chiefs were still grant ed aut hor it y over t heir respect ive domains as long as t hey did 
not under mine Songhai policy !™ 


Tax was imposed ont o peripheral chiefdoms and provinces to ensure the dominance 
of Songhai, and in return these provinces were given almost complete aut onomy. 
Songhai rulers only intervened in the affairs of these neighbouring st ates when a 
sit uat ion became volat ile; usually an isolat ed incident . Each t own was r epr esent ed by 
government officials, holding posit ions and responsibilities similar t o t oday's cent ral 
bur eaucr at s. 


Under Askia Muhammad, the Empire saw increased centralization. He encour aged 
learning in Timbuktu by rewarding its professors with larger pensions as an 
incent ive. He also est ablished an or der of precedence and pr ot ocol and was not ed as a 
noble man who gave back generously to the poor. Under his policies, Muhammad 
brought much st abilit y to Songhai and great att est ations of this not ed or ganizat ion 
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are still preserved in the works of Maghr ebin writ ers such as Leo Africanus, among 
ot her s 


Oyo Empir e 


The Oyo Empire was a Yoruba empire of what is t oday called sout h- west of Ngeria. 
Est ablished in the 4th cent ury, the Oyo Empire grew to become one of the lar gest 
West African states encountered by pre-colonial explorers. It rose through the 
out st anding or ganizat ional skills of the Yoruba, wealth gained from trade and its 
powerful cavalry. The Oyo Empire was the most politically important state in the 
region fromthe mid- Tth tothe lat e Bth cent ury 


The mythical origins of the Oyo Empire lie with Q anyan (also known as Q anmiyan), 
the second prince of the Yor uba Kingdom of Ile- Ife (Ife). O anyan made an agr eement 
with his brother to launch a punit ive raid on their northern neighbours for insult ing 
their fat her Oba (King) Oduduwa, the first Coni of Ife. Qn the way to the battle, the 
br ot hers quarrelled and t he army split up. O anyan's force was t oo small to make a 
successful att ack, so he wander ed the southern shore until reaching Bussa. There 
the local chief entertained him and provided a large snake with a magic charm 
at tached toit s throat. 


The chief instructed Q anyan to follow the snake until it st opped somewhere for 
seven days and disappear ed int o t he gr ound. Q anyan followed t he advice and f ounded 
Oyo where the serpent st opped. The sit e is remember ed as Aj aka. Q anyan made Oyo 
his new kingdom and became the first "oba" (meaning ‘king’ or ‘ruler’ in the Yoruba 
language) with the title of "Alaafin of Oyo" (Alaafin means ‘owner of the palace’ in 
Yor uba). He left all his treasures in Ife and allowed anot her king named Adimu to rule 
there. 


Q anyan, the first oba (king) of Oyo, was succeeded by Oba Aj aka, Alaafin of Oyo. Aj aka 
was deposed, because he lacked Yor uba milit ary virt ue and allowed his sub- chief s t oo 
much independence. Leader ship was t hen conf er r ed upon Aj aka's br ot her , Shango, who 
was later deified as the deity of thunder and light ning. Aj aka was restored aft er 
Shango's death. Ajaka returned to the throne thoroughly more warlike and 
oppr essive. Hs successor, Kor i, managed t o conquer the rest of what lat er hist orians 
would refer to as met r opolit an Oyo. 


The heart of metropolitan Oyo was it s capital at Oyo Ile, (also known as At unga or 
dd Qoor OJo oro). The two most import ant struct ures in Qo- lle was the ‘afin, or 
palace of the Oba, and his market. The palace was at the centre of the city close to 
the Qoa's market called 'Q a- oba'. Around the capital was a tall earthen wall for 
def ence with 7 gat es. The import ance of the two large struct ures (the palace and 
t he Q a Cha) signified t he import ance of t he king in Oyo. 


Q ganizat ion 
At the beginning, the people were concentrated in met r opolit an Oyo. With imper ial 
expansion, Oyo r eor ganized t o bet ter manage its vast holdings wit hin and out side of 


Yor ubaland. It was divided into four layers defined by relation to the core of the 
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empire. These layers were Metropolitan Qyo, southern Yorubaland, the Egbado 
Corridor and Aj aland. 


e Metropolitan Oyo 


Metropolitan Oyo corresponded, more or less, to the Oyo state prior to the Nupe 
invasion. This was the hub of the empire, where the Yoruba spoke the Oyo dialect . 
Met r opolit an Oyo was divided int o six provinces, with three on the west side of the 
Ogun River and three to the river's east. Each province was super vised by a gover nor 
appoint ed dir ect ly by t he Alaafin of Oyo. 


e Yorubaland 


The second layer of the empire was composed of t he t owns closest t o Oyo- Ile, which 
were recognized as brothers. This area was south of metropolitan Oyo and its 
Yoruba inhabitants spoke different dialects from that of Oyo. These tributary 
st at es were led by their own rulers, t it led Qoas, who were confir med by t he Alaafin 


of Oyo. 
e Egbado Corr idor 


The empir e's t hir d layer was t he Egbado Corridor sout hwest of Yor ubaland. This ar ea 
was inhabit ed by the Egba and Egbado, and guar ant eed Oyo's trade with the coast. 
The Egba and Egbado tributaries were allowed, like their Yoruba counterparts, to 
rule themselves. They were, however, supervised by Ajele/” These were agents 
appoint ed by the Alaafin of Oyo to oversee his interest and monit or commerce. The 
lead repr esent at ive of Oyo int he corridor was the Qu, ruler of the t own of Ilar o. 


e Ajaland 


Aj aland was the last layer added to the empire. It was the most restive and dist ant, 
and kept inline with threats of expedit ions against it. This territory ext ended from 
the non- Yor uba areas west of the Egbado Corridor far into Ewe controlled t err it ory 
in modern Togo. This area, like all tributary states, was allowed a fair degree of 
aut onomy as along as t axes were paid, the orders from Oyo were strict ly followed, 
and access t o local mar ket s was pr ovided t o Oyo mer chant s. The Oyo of t en demanded 
tribute in slaves. The tribut ary sometimes made war on other peoples to capt ure 
slaves for this. Oyo punished disobedience by wholesale slaught er of the community, 
as it accomplished in Allada in 698. 


Yor ubaland 


Polit ical st ruct ure 


The Oyo Empire developed a highly sophisticated political struct ure to govern its 
territorial domains. Scholars have not determined how much of this structure 
exist ed prior t o the Nupe invasion. Some of Oyo's inst it ut ions are clearly der ivat ive of 
early accomplishment s in Ife. Aft er reemer ging from exile in the early 1th century, 


Qyo took on a noticeably more militant character. The influence of an aggressive 
Yor uba cult ure is exemplified in t he st andar ds placed on t he oba (king) and t he roles 
of his council. 


The Alaafin of Oyo 


The oba (meaning ‘king’ in the Yor uba language) at Oyo, who was referred to as the 
Alaafin of Oyo, (Alaafin means ‘owner of the palace’ in Yoruba), was the head of the 
empire and supreme overlord of the people. He was responsible for keeping 
tributaries safe from attack, settling internal quarrels bet ween sub- rulers, and 
mediat ing bet ween those sub- rulers and their people. The Alaafin of Oyo was also 
expect ed t o give his subor dinat es honors and present s. In ret urn, all sub- rulers had 
to pay homage t o the Oba and renew their allegiance at annual ceremonies. The most 
import ant of these was the Bere festival, marking the acclamation of successful 
rule by the Alaffin. Aft er the Bere festival, peace in Yor ubaland was supposed t o last 
for three years. 


Select ion of t he Alaafin 


The Oyo Empire was not a hereditary monarchy, nor an absolute one. The Oyomesi 
select ed t he Alaafin. He was not always direct ly relat ed t o his predecessor, alt hough 
he did have to be descended from Qranyan (also known as Qanmiyan), a son of 
Qduduw a (also known as Odudua, Odua ) and t o hail from t he Gna Isokun ward (which is 
one of the three royal wards). At the beginning of the Oyo Empire, usually the 
Alaafin's oldest son succeeded his fat her to the throne. But, this somet imes led to 
the oldest son, i.e. t he fir st- born prince, t he Ar emo, hast ening t he deat h of his fat her. 
Independent ly of the possible succession, the Ar emo was quite powerful in his own 
right. For inst ance, by cust om the Alaafin abst ained from leaving t he palace, except 
during the import ant festivals, which in practice curtailed his power. By contrast, 
the Aremo often left the palace. The two councils which checked the Alaafin had a 
tendency to select a weak Alaafin after the reign of a strong one to keep the office 
from becoming t oo power f ul. 


The llari 


The Alaafin of Oyo appoint ed cert ain religious and government officials, who were 
usually eunuchs. These officials wer e known as the //ar/or half- heads, because of the 
cust om of shaving half of their heads and applying what was believed t o be a magical 
subst ance into it. The hundreds of Ilari were divided evenly among the sexes. Junior 
members of the Ilari did menial t asks, while seniors act ed as guards or somet imes 
messenger s to the ot her world via sacrifice. Their titles relat ed t o t he king, such as 
oba Solu ("t he king is supreme") or madar ikan ("do not oppose him"). They carried red 
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and green fans as credentials of their status. All sub- courts of Oyo had Ilari who 
act ed as bot h spies and t axmen. Oyo appoint ed t hese t o visit and somet imes reside in 
Dahomey and the Egbado Corridor to collect taxes and spy on Dahomey's milit ary 
successes, so that the Alaafin of Oyo could get his cut. Similar officials had exist ed in 
Ife, as att est ed by terracottaart depict ing t hem. 


The Councils 


While the Alaafin of Oyo was supreme overlord of the people, he was not without 
checks on his power. The Oyomesi and t he Yor uba Eart h cult known as Ogboni kept t he 
Qba's power in check. The Oyomesi spoke for t he polit icians while The Ogboni spoke f or 
t he people backed by t he power of religion. The power of the Alaafin of Oyo in relat ion 
to the Oyomesi and Ogboni depended on his personal character and political 
shr ew dhness. 


The Oyomesi were seven principal councilors of the state. They constituted the 
Elect oral Council and possessed legislat ive powers, similar to t oday's Unit ed St at es 
Congr ess. The Bashor un, Agbaakin, Samu, Alapini, Laguna, Akiniku and an Ashipa are t he 
seven member s of t his council. They repr esent ed t he voice of t he nat ion and had t he 
chief responsibility of protecting the interests of the empire. The Alaafin was 
requir ed to take counsel with them whenever any important matter affecting the 
st ate occurs. Each man had a state duty to perform at court every morning and 
aft er noon. Each Oyomesi had a deputy whom they would send to the Alaafin if his 
absence was unavoidable. 


They cont rolled t he milit ary. The head of t he council, the Bashur on, consult ed t he Ifa 
oracle for appr oval from t he gods. New alaafins of Oyo were seen as appoint ed by t he 
gods. They were regarded as Fke// Q/sa, meaning "companion of the gods." The 
Bashur on was a sort of prime minist er. He had t he final say on t he nominat ion of t he 
new Alaafin. 72e Qomesi developed as a check on t he Alaafin'’s power. The Bashor un's 
power rivaled that of the Alaafin. For example, the Bashorun orchestrated many 
religious festivals; in addition to being commander- in- chief of the army, this gave 
him consider able independent religious aut hor it y. 


The Ogboni 


The Oyomesi does not enjoy an absolute power or influence, and while the Oyomesi 
may wield political influence, the Ogboni represent ed the popular opinion backed by 
the authority of religion, and t her ef ore the view of the Oyomesi could be moder at e 
by t he Ogboni. And most int er est ingly, t here are checks and balances on t he power of 
the Alaafin and t he Qyomesi and t hus no one is arr ogat ed absolut e power. The Ogboni 
was a very powerful secret society composed of freemen noted for their age, 
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wisdom and importance in religious and political affairs. Its members enjoyed 
immense power over the common people due to their religious st at ion. At est ament 
to how widespr ead t he inst it ution was is the fact that there were Ogboni councils 
at nearly all sub- court s wit hin Yor ubaland. Aside from t heir duties in respect to the 
wor ship of the earth, they were responsible for judging any case dealing with the 
spilling of blood. The leader of the Ogboni, the Quwo, had the unqualified right of 
direct access t ot he Alaafin of Oyo on any matter. 


Removing an Alaafin of Oyo 


Chief among t he responsibilities of the Bashor un was the all- import ant festival of 
Qun. This religious divination, held every year, was to det ermine if the members of 
the Oyomesi st ill held favor with t he Alaafin. If the council decided on t he disappr oval 
of the Alaafin, the Bashorun presented the Alaafin with an empty calabash, or 
parrot 's egg as a sign that he must commit suicide. This was t he only way t o remove 
the Alaafin because he could not be legally deposed. Once given the parrot's egg, the 
Bashorun would proclaim, "the gods reject you, the people reject you, the earth 
rejects you." The Alaafin, his eldest son, and the Samu, his personal counselor and a 
member of the Oyomesi all had to commit suicide in or der to renew the gover nment 
all t oget her. The process and suicide cer emony t ook place dur ing t he Or un fest ival. 


Milit ary 


There was a high degree of professionalism in the army of the Oyo Empire. Its 
milit ary success was due in large part to its cavalry as well as the leader ship and 
courage of Oyo officers and warriors. Because it s main geogr aphic focus was north 
of the forest, Oyo enjoyed easier farming and thus a steady growth in populat ion. 
This cont r ibut ed t o Oyo's abilit y t o consist ent ly field a lar ge f or ce. Ther e was also an 
entrenched milit ary cult ure in Qyo where vict ory was obligat ory and defeat carried 
the duty of committing suicide. This do- or- die policy no doubt contributed to the 
milit ary aggr essiveness of Oyo's gener als. 


Struct ure 


The Oyo Empire, like many empires before it, used bot h local and tribut ary forces to 
expand its domains. The structure of the Oyo military prior to its imperial period 
was simple and closer aligned to the central government in metropolitan Oyo. This 
may have been fine in the 6th cent ury when Oyo cont rolled only it s heart land. But to 
make and maint ain fart her conquest, t he st r uct ure underwent sever al changes. 


Benin Empire 


The Benin Empire (440-897) was a pre colonial empire; with its capital Benin Cit y 
now locat ed in Edo st at e in what is now Ngeria. 


The original people and founders of the Benin Empire, the Edo people, were initially 
ruled by the Ogiso (Kings of the Sky) dynast y who called their land Igodomigodo. The 
rulers or kings were commonly known as Ogiso. Igodo, the first Ogiso, wielded much 
influence and gained popular it y as a good ruler. 


The Goa had become the paramount power within the region. (oa Ewuare, the first 
Golden Age Qa, is credit ed with turning Benin City into City States from a milit ary 
fortress built by Ogiso, prot ect ed by moat s and walls. It was from this bast ion t hat 
he launched his milit ary campaigns and began t he expansion of t he kingdom from t he 
Edo- speaking hear t lands. 


Qba Ewuare was a direct descendant of Eweka I great grandson of Oduduwa, Qhi of Ife. 


A series of walls marked the increment al growth of the sacred city from 850 AD 
unt il its decline in the 6th century. In the Sth century Benin became the gr eat est 
city of the empire creat ed by Oba Ewuare. To enclose his palace he commanded t he 
building of Benin's inner wall, a seven- mile (lkm) long earthen rampart girded by a 
moat 50 feet (Bm) deep. This was excavat ed in the early 260s by @ aham Connah. 
Connah est imat ed that its construction, if spread out over five dry seasons, would 
have required a workforce of 1000 laborers working ten hours a day seven days a 
week. Ewuare also added gr eat t hor oughf ar es and er ect ed nine fort ified gat eways. 


Excavations also uncover ed a rural net work of earthen walls 4 to 8 thousand miles 
long that would have taken an estimated 60 million man hours to build and must 
have taken hundreds of years to build. These were apparently raised to mark out 
territories for towns and cities. Thirteen years after Ewuare's death tales of 
Benin's splendor s lur ed mor e Port uguese t r ader s t o the cit y gat es. 


At its maximum extent, the empire ext ended from the western Ibo tribes on the 
shores of t he Nger River, t hr ough part s of the sout hwest ern r egion of Nger ia (much 
of present day Ondo St at e, and t he isolat ed islands (current Lagos Island and Obalende) 
in the coastal region of present day Lagos St at e). The Oyo Kingdom, which ext ended 
through most of Sout hwest ern Ngeria to parts of present day Republic of Benin, was 
tothe West. 


The st at e developed an advanced artistic cult ure, especially in it s famous artifacts 
of bronze, iron and ivory. These include bronze wall plaques and life- sized bronze 
heads depict ing the Obas of Benin. The most common artifact is based on Queen Idia, 
now best known as the FESTAC Mask after its use in 977 in the logo of the Nger ia- 
financed and host ed Second Fest ival of Black & African Art s and Quit ur e (FESTAC 77). 


Nri Kingdom 


The Kingdom of Ni (Igbo: (-4ézé Mri) (948— PT) was the West African medieval st at e 
of the Ni- Igbo, a subgr oup of the Igbo people. The Kingdom of Nri was unusual in the 
hist ory of world government in that its leader exercised no milit ary power over his 
subj ect s. The kingdom exist ed as a sphere of religious and political influence over a 
third of Igboland, and was administ er ed by a priest - king called t he eze Ni. The eze Ni 
managed trade and diplomacy on behalf of the Igbo people, and possessed divine 
aut hor it y in religious mat t ers. 


The kingdom was a safe haven for all those who had been rejected in their 
communities and also a place where slaves were set free from their bondage. Ni 
expanded t hr ough convert s gaining neighbor ing communhit ies' allegiance, not by force. 
Ni's royal founder, Eri, is said to be a ‘sky being’ that came down to earth and t hen 
est ablished civilizat ion. ne of the better- known remnants of the Ni civilization is 
its art, as manifest ed in t he Igbo Ukwu br onze it ems. 


Ni's cult ure had permanent ly influenced the Northern and West ern Igbo, especially 
through religion and t aboos. British colonialism, as well as the Atlantic slave trade 
and the rise of Bini and Igala kingdoms, cont r ibut ed t o t he decline of the N'i Kingdom. 
The Ni Kingdom is pr esent ly going t hr ough a cult ur al revival. 


The N i kingdom is consider ed t o be a cent er of Igbo cult ure. Ni and Aguler i, wher e t he 
Umuer i- Igbo creation myth originat es, are in the territory of the Umeuri clan, who 
trace their lineages back to the patriarchal king- figure, Eri. Eri's origins are unclear, 
t hough he has been descr ibed as a "sky being" sent by Chukwu (God). 


Archaeological evidence suggest s that N i hegemony in Igboland may go back as far as 
the 9th century, and royal burials have been unearthed dating to at least the Dth 
cent ur y. Eri, the god- like founder of Ni, is believed t o have set t led t he region ar ound 
948, with other relat ed Igbo cult ures following after in the Bth century. The first 
eze Ni (King of Ni), ifikudnim, follows directly after him. According to Igbo oral 
tradition, his reign st art ed in D43. At least one hist orian put s Ìfikuánim's reign much 
lat er, around 225 AD. 


In BT the names of P eze Ni were recor ded, but the list is not easily convert ed int o 
chr onological terms because of long int erregnums bet ween inst allat ions. Tr adit ion 
held that at least seven years would pass upon the death of the eze Ni before a 
successor could be det er mined; t he int err egnum served as a period of divination of 
signs from the deceased eze Ni, who would communicate his choice of successor 
from beyond t he gr ave in t he seven or more years ensuing upon his deat h. Regar dless 
of the act ual date, this period marks the beginning of Nri kingship as a centralized 
inst it ut ion. 


The Ef ik- Ibibio Polit ical Inst it ut ion 


Among the Annang and Efik- Ibibio, the unit of political authority is vested in the 
ext ended family st r uct ure (lineage). It is called t he Ekpuk (lineage or ext ended f amily). 
The nucleus is called It ibe Ekpuk, meaning lit er ally the Royal Family. This is similar to 
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the title given to the founding family Ekpuk. While the founding family, (t he Ekpuk) 
pr oduces the Qkuku Goong bio and Amanayabo, whose of fice is marked by elabor at e 
invest it ure, the Igbo exer cised headships carrying honor ific and religious st at us with 
insignificant polit ical influence. 


The traditional governance at the village level is the joint responsibility of the 
lineage heads or elders of the lineages (Ekpuk). In Cr oss River, t he Okuku (t he f ounding 
family) directs other lineage heads, like Amanayanabo. The office of Qkuku and 
Amanayanabo is said to have been aut ocr atic, and from time to time he exercised 
right of life and deat h over his subj ect s. 


Bet ween the founding family and lineage heads is sandwiched the office of Akpan 
Qkuku, whose responsibilit ies are those of communicat ion bet ween Œuku and lineage 
heads. The Akpan Œ@uku is usually the most senior member among t he lineage heads in 
the village council. And as the president of the village council, he is conferred with 
executive, judicial and administrative powers. The Annang village system of 
government does not allow anybody to rise to prominence as no one could possess 
power beyond his lineage level (Ekpuk). 


It can also be obser ved t hat the polit ical process of governance among t he Ef ik- Ibibio 
groups differs in the distribution of power. For inst ance, the esop idung (village 
council) main function is religious. The polit ical and j udicial functions are handled by 
men who are appoint ed for this pur pose. The funct ions t hey play, are r egar ded t o be 
those of holding minist erial appoint ment s. Such functions include ot her aspects of 
tradit ional economy. 


The minist ers are appoint ed from among a special class called, the Goong Q der. This 
order is made up of royal members of the village council. With the Ekpuk heads and 
t he Qbong Q der member s, t he Qbong Ibio f or ms t he village council, called Esopidung. 


It is necessary to emphasise the fact that among t he Ef ik- Ibibio, t he bond of lineage 
and the village did not lie strictly in kinship/blood t ies as in the case among t he Igbo 
and Annang ethnic groups. This is explained by the fact that the lineage and village 
member s belong t o diver se ancest ry who had migr at ed int o t he area from differ ent 
settlement s. Unity in the villages simply lies in the political aut onomy, obligat ions, 
andthe territorial isolat ion of t he villages. 


The Igbo Polit ical Or ganisat ion 


The traditional political system is based on the lineage structure. It consists of 
flexible democr at ic polit ical syst ems, char act erised by aut onomous feder at ions of 
lineages or villages, or ganised t hr ough lineage heads, age- gr ades and title societ ies. 
The age- grade and titled people cut across lineage lines. The body charged with 
decision- making processes is made up of represent at ives from lineages within the 
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aut onomous polit ical gr oupings. 


The body of decision- makers can be grouped into five cat egor ies: first, tradit ional 
ar chet ype wher e decisions are made by consensus among t he lineage r epr esent at ive 
based on age, wealth or privilege, but have no overriding influence in select ion. The 
second is a slight modification of the first in which members of title societ ies and 
lineage elders const it ut e the polit ical decision- making group (this syst em is found 
among t he Awka Igbo). The t hir d is found among Cross River Igbo in Abr iba, (hafi a and 
Ar ochukwu, where secr et societ ies dominat e t he polit ical scene. The four t h cat egor y 
oper at es where age grade and lineage heads form the decision- making body. This is 
common in Asaba, Aguleri and Abr iba. The fifth is found among the Nger Igbo (Ogbani, 
Ogut a Abo, Chit sha and Osomar i), wher e t he polit ical st r uct ur e is hier ar chical. 


Syst em of Decision- Making 


We have indicat ed in our discussion t hat the unit s of polit ical or ganisat ion among t he 
peoples east of the Nger are the village and lineage levels. In the execution of 
polit ical decisions or policies at the level of the lineage, two fact ors are used- the 
human and t he super nat ur al. Also, t he polit ical and religious functions ar e dist r ibut ed 
among the lineage representatives. Qher organs of political and religious 
inst it ut ions can also be used in decision- making processes. For example, age gr ades 
ar e used in carrying out the legislat ive, execut ive and j udicial decisions at the lineage 
and village levels. The use of age- grades is also classified. The oldest grade is 
nor mally co- opt ed int o the village council when the need arises. In most cases, the 
role of the oldest grade is specified in the administration of oaths, offering 
sacrifices and init iat ing male members int o secret cult s. The role of the middle age- 
grade which is made up of successful business people is to assist the youths in 
military and social services. The lowest grade, the children, are used for public 
sanit at ion. Beyond these functions, the age grades organise public ent ert ainment s 
from time to time and assist in the maint enance of law and order and social cont r ol 
at both t he village and lineage levels. 


Exclusive Clubs 


The term exclusive club is synonymous with secret society. The existence of 
exclusive club is a common feat ure in governance. The most prominent are the Ekpe 
and Ekpo (Ekpe means leopard and Ekpo — ghost or masquerade). The Ekpe and Ekpo 
ar e gr aded; each gr ade has it s own peculiar it ies in dress, dance and rit uals. Admission 
and advancement into and within any of the two clubs involves an elabor at e rit ual 
and monet ary invest ment s. 


The Ekpel Ekpo represents the supreme authority in the maintenance of law and 
order. The two societies also represent a form of insurance policy for the living 
members, and a source of elaborate funeral ceremony for dead members. The 
functions of Ekpe/Ekpo include security duties and other civil intelligence 
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responsibilit ies at t he village and family levels. 


In the case of the Igbo, the masquerade (mmuo) club operates. In the Delta and 
River ine ar eas, people used t he owu. Member ships int o masquer ade clubs ar e how ever 
restricted. It is necessary to emphasise that both the executive and masquer ade 
clubs as a rule, are oft en exclusively for men. Women play no significant polit ical and 
religious roles. 


Religion 


Religion represent s the pivot on which the system of social control is anchor ed for 
ef fect ive implement ation. In fact, the concept of life among the Annang, Ibibio, Ef ik 
and Igbo can be mirrored in peoples idea about god, spirit world, deit ies, ghost s and 
wit ches. Accor ding to their spirit ual essence, all laws have super nat ur al/ancest or 
essence, and the lineage heads and eldest family member derive their political, 
judicial and social aut hor it ies from t he invincible ancest or s. 


Social Cont r ol 


Social cont rol is made possible t hr ough t he use of exclusive clubs (secret societ ies). 
Also the use of folk play in which young men and women ent ert ain t he public and use 
satirical and abusive songs against social deviants represent the popular technique 
for social control. Similarly, oat h- t aking, divination and oracles and ot her forms of 
social control, are designed to serve the purpose of controlling social deviants. 
Another known form of social control is the rites of passage. For example, the 
puberty rites of the Annang called Mbobo is aimed at ensuring that no teenage girl 
had sexual exper ience bef or e Mbobo cer emony which leads t o mar riage. 


The Judicial Syst em 


The adj udicat ion of justice starts from the nuclear family. This is the first court 
over which the head presides to settle minor cases among immediate family 
member s. 


The next court is the lineage level in which t he heads sett le cases involving fight ing, 
assault, theft, int erfamily disput es, adult ery and divorce cases bet ween and among 
nuclear families. The third is the village court. It handles int er- lineage cases, over 
which t he lineages could not reach consensus. However, where consensus could not be 
final, divinat ion is used t o adj udicat e cases. 


